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FOR TRAINED LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Convincing appreciation, in the most practical form, is the $10,000 
bequest of the late William A. Hutchinson for the education of librarians. 

This fund was left in trust to the Scoville Institute of Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, the interest to be used to assist young girls, dependent in whole or 
in part upon their own earnings, to secure a library education. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s gift is the result of many years of experience on the 
Oak Park Library Board, and comes as a heartening recognition of the 
value of trained service. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Notices of the time and place of 
the regional meetings for 1923 will 
be sent to librarians and library di- 
rectors in January. Librarians can 
add greatly to the value of these 


conferences not only by their own 
presence but by securing as many 
representatives among their direct- 
ors as possible. 


“IT’S FOR YOU.” 


Applying the slogan of a moving 
picture house to the work of the 
Illinois Library Association, we say 
“It’s for you.” 

“It’s for you” to help and be help- 
ed by. It is the medium through 
which you can work to raise the 
standards for libraries, thereby 
making it more nearly possible for 
you to approximate that goal which 
you have set for your institution. 

Legislative year offers you special 
opportunities for helping. The 
Legislative Committee expects to 
introduce three bills: 

Revenue. 

The bill passed at the last legis- 
lature raising the rate for public li- 
braries to 1.8 mills on the dollar of 
assessed valuation was signed by 
the Governor (as were many other 
bills) with the understanding that it 
would be effective for three years 
only. 

It is therefore necessary that 
measures be taken to insure the 
maintenance of this rate as the mini- 
mum (not subject to scaling). For 
further information write Mr. Harry 
Wilson, Chicago Public Library; 
Miss Anna M. Price, Extension Di- 
vision, State Library, Springfield; 
Miss Effie Lansden, Public Library, 
Cairo, Illinois; or Mr. M. F. Galla- 
gher, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. 

School Library Supervisor. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Association last October the recom- 
mendation of the Education Com- 
mittee, that there be established in 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion the position of Supervisor of 
School Libraries, was accepted and 
turned over to the re wares Com- 
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You can aid very materially in 
securing the passage of this bill by 
enlisting the support of your school 
people in this most constructive 
piece of legislation. Eleven states 
have already demonstrated the in- 
trinsic value of such work, modern 
methods of teaching elementary and 
high school subjects make well 
selected and organized school librar- 
ies a vital necessity. For the sake 
of our future citizens this legislation 
is necessary. Mrs. G. C. Ashman, 
306 Barker Avenue, Peoria, and Mr. 
Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the 
A. L. A., Chicago, can tell you more 
about this bill. 


Certification. 


The Legislative program offers 
public library trustees and librarians 
another medium through which to 
speed the approach to the goal which 
has been so long sought, namely cer- 
tification. 

The bill to be drafted will fix the 
standards for people entering library 
work. Public funds should be used 
only for service rendered by persons 
qualified to render such service. 
The public library is an educational 
institution and requires standards 
just as does the public school. Cer- 
tification will also make pensions 
for librarians a possibility, and tend 
to ward off civil service for librar- 
ians. Mr. P. L. Windsor, University 
of Illinois, and Miss Anna M. Price, 
Extension Division, State Library, 
Springfield, will gladly give you fur- 
ther information regarding the bill. 

To secure the passage of any or 
all of these measures it is necessary 
to have the support of your senator 
and your representative. Our com- 
modity which represents the accum- 
ulated wisdom of the present as well 
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as past ages is one which if ade- 
quately integrated into community 
life has educational, - recreational, 
business, and cultural value for 
people of all ages, unrivaled by any 
other public institution. “It is for 
you” to “sell” the library idea to 
those who represent you at Spring- 
field. 

Another way by which you can 
help toward a better general under- 
standing of the real importance of 
libraries in community life is by 
sending to the President of the Asso- 
ciation items regarding your library, 
the per capita circulation, gifts to 
the library, curious questions asked, 
human interest stories, or any other 
note which could be worked into a 
newspaper story by the Publicity 
Committee. Often times funny sto- 
ries, which for fear of hurting the 
feelings of a patron cannot be given 
to a local paper, have splendid pub- 
licity value, if used without the 
name of the town, in an Associated 
press article. We can use much 
material of this kind. 

Librarianship as a_ profession 
needs recruits. The demand is be- 
coming more and more insistent for 
persons with education, library 
training, and the proper personality 
to enter the field. “It is for you” to 
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interest young people and parents in 
library work not only as a profession 
for women but also for men. Mrs. 
A. W. Errett, 524 South Chestnut 
Street, Kewanee, Illinois, chairman 
of the Recruiting Committee, can 
= you concrete help along this 
ine. 


Legislative year makes possible 
not only unusual opportunities for 
service but also creates additional 
need for funds. The traveling ex- 
penses of those who will represent 
the Association at Springfield should 
be paid. The only funds for the 
work of the Association are those 
received from membership dues. 
Will you therefore send promptly 
your own dollar and urge your trus- 
tees to also send their dues to Miss 
Lois F. Shortess, 1010 Sixth Street, 
Charleston, Illinois, treasurer of the 
Association. 


While you are assisting along all 
of these lines, please be making your 
plans to attend the annual J. L. A. 
meeting at Peoria, October 3, 4, 5, 
where you will be given opportunity 
to discuss your local problems and 
gain inspiration for the next year’s 
work. 

(Signed) Ida F. Wright, 


President. 


NOTES ON THE MID-WINTER MEETINGS. 


The mid-winter library confer- 
ences were held in Chicago at the 
Hotel Sherman, December 27-30. 

One of the most interesting was 
the gathering of librarians of large 
public libraries. Thirty-two libraries 
were represented in these confer- 
ences, which were grouped around 
the three general questions,—Sup- 
port of public libraries, Problems of 
general administration and Stan- 
dardization of library service. 

In the meetings of the A. L. A. 
Council the question of copyright, 
particularly the copyright measure 
now pending, was discussed, and 
there were committee reports on 
Standardization, Certification and 
Minimum salaries. 


The Council adopted the follow- 
ing resolution submitted by the 
Committee on Standardization: Re- 
solved that the Council of the 
American Library Association 
recognizes the desirability of stan- 
dardized and related schemes of li- 
brary service applicable to the needs 
of public libraries of different sizes 
and directs the committee to proceed 
to formulate such schemes to be pre- 
sented for discussion at a future 
meeting of the council. 


The report of the Certification 
Committee was accepted and the 
Committee instructed to prepare a 
pamphlet of information on the cer- 
tification question. 
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The resolution offered by the 
Committee on Salaries, and adopted 
by the Council, appears in this issue 
under the heading Minimum Sala- 
ries. 

The Executive Board took favor- 
able action on the proposal for a 
building for the A. L. A., to be com- 
pleted in 1926, and opened in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of the founding of the associa- 
tion. 

One of the papers presented at the 
League of Library Commissions 
was by Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Di- 
rector of home education, on the U. 
S. Bureau of education project for 
the development of reading habits 
among adults. The Bureau now has 
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twenty-two reading courses. Sey- 
eral of the state commissions, in- 
cluding Illinois, are cooperating with 
the Bureau in the use of these lists, 


Mr. Paul M. Paine’s paper before 
the League on State meeting 
scholarships is printed in this num- 
ber of the bulletin. 


The committee which was ap- 
pointed a year ago to interest mem- 
bers of library commissions in the 
meeting of the League in Detroit re- 
ported its campaign of letters and 
newspaper publicity which resulted 
in a representation at the Detroit 
conference from 27 states, eleven 
states being represented by official 
members of the library commissions, 


SALARIES. 


[Resolution submitted by CuArLes H. Compton, for the Committee on Salaries, and 
adopted by the A. L. A. Council, December 30, 1922.] 


The Amercian Library Associa- 
tion believes that more adequate 
salaries must be paid to librarians 
and library assistants if the Public 
Library is to hold and develop its 
place as an important educational 
agency. 

It believes that a library assistant 
with a college education and one 
year of training in an accredited li- 
brary school should receive not less 
than $1620.00 a year as a beginning 
salary; that an assistant with less 
than a full college education and 
with one year of training in a library 
school should receive not less than 
$1380.00 a year as a_ beginning 
salary; that an assistant with only 
a high school education and one 
year of training in a library train- 
ing class (with courses of instruc- 
tion which approximate those of an 
accredited library school) should re- 
ceive a beginning salary of not less 


than $1200 a year; that an assistant 
lacking formal training but having 
had equivalent experience in well 
managed libraries should receive the 
beginning salary of the class whose 
requirements are most nearly equal- 
led by the length and character of 
the experience. 


Higher minimum salaries should 
prevail in cities where the cost of 
living is above the average and in 
positions demanding considerable 
responsibility. Every year of ex- 
perience should add to the assist- 
ant’s worth, and, consequently, to 
the assistant’s salary. 


Library salaries in every city and 
state should be adjusted to meet the 
competition of business, teaching 
and other vocations, especially in 
that city and state, to the end that 
more well-qualified persons may be 
attracted to library work. 


THE EVANSTON WOMAN’S CLUB AND THE LIBRARY. 


“Library Day” at the Woman’s 
Club has become an annual event 
in Evanston, and one which has been 
productive of a very splendid spirit 
of cooperation between the Club and 
the Public Library. 


This year the Club not only desig- 
nated December 6th as Library Day, 
but during November became the 
sponsors for Children’s Book Week. 

When the president and chairman 
of the social service department of 
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the Club were approached by the Li- 
brary with the suggestion that 
special stress be placed this year on 
making more easliy available for 
purchase the good books for chil- 
dren, the reply was immediate that 
“the Club could render no greater 
social service to Evanston than to 
give encouragement to the owning 
by children of really good books.” 
“Tf the book-dealers think it not ad- 
visable to stock the titles which we 
wish to recommend, the Club has 
rummage sales in the basement of 
the building, and we see no reason 
why we cannot sell good books for 
children.” 

This resulted in the forming, 
under the direction of the social 
service department of the Club, of a 
special Children’s Book Week Com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
of the various departments of the 
Club, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Schools, the Book-stores, 
and the Public Library. 

“From Mother Goose to Ivanhoe” 
is the title of the list of one hundred 
books selected by a sub-committee. 
At the expense of the Club eight 
thousand copies of the list were 
printed and distributed to the pupils 
in the public, private, and parochial 
schools of the city. 

The November meeting of each 
Parent-Teachers Association was 
devoted to a discussion of books for 
children and the hundred books 
were displayed. The local dealers 
were glad to stock the books, and at 
the Club luncheon proceeding Chil- 
dren’s Book Week displayed them 
and took advance orders. Miss 
Fdith C. Moon, the children’s li- 
brarian, was the special luncheon 
speaker. 
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The school supervisors and teach- 
ers entered into the project with 
enthusiasm, from the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade, making 
book marks, book ends, book 
shelves, cover designs, posters, and 
book reports. 


As a special inducement to buy 
from the list and to buy in Evans- 
ton, Mr. Milo Winter, the local illus- 
trator, designed a special book plate. 
Twelve of these book plates were 
given with each book purchased 
from the list. Mr. Winter gave the 
original design of the book plate to 
the Club, and it is probable that the 
Club will reserve it to be used an- 
nually as a feature of Children’s 
Book Week. 


The book dealers are enthusiastic 
over the results of the Week, and in 
the language of one of them “an- 
other year we would go in strong 
in stocking the titles recommended.” 


The annual Library Day at the 
Club was given over to an exhibit 
of attractive publications of 1922 ar- 
ranged in nine groups, each group 
presided over by a member of the 
Staff. The Board of Directors of the 
Library and the Librarian were 
guests of the Club, and the Staff 
were the guests of the Library 
Board. Professor F. W. Nichols 
spoke in behalf of the Board, and the 
librarian, Ida F. Wright, spoke 
briefly of the book exhibit and the 
work of the library. Mr. Carl H. 
Milam, Secretary of the A. L. A., 
introduced the special speakers for 
the afternoon program, Mr. Hamlin 
Garland and his daughter, who pre- 
sented so vividly their “episodes 
from the Middle Border.” 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY ANNIVERSARY. 


The romantic rise of Chicago’s 
public library from its quarters fifty 
years ago in a water tank on the top 
of the old City Hall, to the second 
largest library in the world, was 


celebrated New Year’s Day by elab- 
orate ceremonies in the G. A. R. 
Memorial Hall, in the present home 
of the library. 
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Mr. Carl B. Roden, librarian, told 
the story of the library’s origin and 
growth. 

The real founder of the library 
was Thomas Hughes, a great ad- 
mirer of Lincoln and who visited 
Chicago a few years before the big 
fire of 1871. When the author of 
Tom Brown’s school days heard of 
the great disaster to the city he 
thought first of the loss of the li- 
brary, but Chicago never had a li- 
brary before the fire. The English 
author, however, didn’t know this, 
and he at once interested Queen 
Victoria, Gladstone, then Premier, 
Duke of Argyle, Disraeli, Herbert 
Spencer, and other noted writers 
and publishers of Europe in sending 
a literary tribute of sympathy to 
this city. His first appeal brought 
one collection of 7,000 books, repre- 
senting the best of English litera- 
ture. 


The English government also con- 
tributed, so that when Mr. Hughes 
had his collection together he had 
secured 12,000 volumes as the nu- 
cleus for Chicago’s first library. 
They were sent over in installments. 


When the valuable books began 
to arrive in Chicago the city officials 
were perplexed what to do. Not only 
did they not have a library building 
in which to put the books, but the 
city had no logical authority to 
establish a library. Mayor Joseph 
Medill, to whom Mr. Hughes had 
previously unfolded his plan, called 
a number of prominent citizens into 
conference. 

The committee conceived the idea 
of using a water tank, saved from 
the fire, which was on the top of 
the hastily constructed temporary 
City Hall at LaSalle and Adams 
street, the present site of the Rook- 
ery building. The tank stood on a 
thirty-five foot masonry base, was 
circular in shape, sixty feet in diam- 
eter, and thirty feet high. 

The committee arranged for enact- 
ment of a law by the Illinois General 
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Assembly, enabling municipalities to 
establish public libraries and levy 
taxes. This law was passed May 1, 
1872, and eleven days later an ordi- 
nance of the Chicago City Council 
formally established Chicago’s first 
public library. 

The tank was roofed over, a sky- 
light was constructed, a hole cut in 
the side for a door and shelves were 
built around its curving sides, which 
were found to have a capacity for 
18,000 volumes. A temporary new 
story was added to the city hall, 
connecting with the tank book room 
by a bridge, and here on New Year's 
Day, 1873, a library reading room 
was opened to the public, with Dr. 
William Frederick Poole, who came 
from the Cincinnati public library, 
as the first librarian. 


Four men have filled the office of 
librarian, Dr. William Frederick 
Poole, F. H. Hild, Henry Legler and 
Carl B. Roden. 


From its modest beginning fifty 
years ago with its 17,335 volumes 
anda first year’s home circulation of 
88,682 it has grown to a collection 
of 1,110,000 volumes, with a total an- 
nual home use of 8,000,000. There 
are thirty-six branch libraries in 
various parts of the city. 

A real branch library in each of 
the fifty wards of the city, with 
books and equipment worth at least 
$100,000 in each branch involving 
a total expenditure of $5,000,000 was 
the goal set at the meeting, New 
Year’s Day. 

Among the other speakers were 
Maclay Hoyne, James Rosenthal. 
and Prof. Paul Shorey, all descend- 
ants of the library’s first board of 
trustees ; George B. Utley, president 
of the American library association 
and head of the Newberry library; 
Capt. William F. Wright, president 
of the G. A. R. Memorial Hall asso- 
ciation, and Carl Sandburg of the 
Daily News. Mr. Sandburg read a 
poem especially written for the dedi- 
cation exercises. 
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Two other interesting meetings 
were held in celebration of the li- 
brary’s anniversary. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club, ar- 
ranged a program by distinguished 
educators and artists of the city on 
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Fifty years of cultural progress in 
Chicago. 

The children’s celebration con- 
sisted of an illustrated lecture on old 
times in Chicago by Mrs. Mann, 
and a group of stories of old Fort 
Dearborn, by Georgene Faulkner. 


STATE MEETING SCHOLARSHIPS, A METHOD OF 
REWARDING FAITHFUL SERVICE.* 
{By Pau. Paine, Librarian, Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y.] 


When the Executive Committee 
of the New York Library Associa- 
tion held its first meeting for 1919, 
as usual the first thing for discus- 
sion was the place for the meeting, 
and that brought into view another 
question, How shall we get more li- 
braries represented in these annual 
meetings? The meeting of the year 
before had been held at Lake Placid 
and not more than forty libraries 
out of the six hundred in New York 
State were represented. Lake Pla- 
cid is a wonderful spot. There are 
librarians who would be willing to 
have library week there every year 
forever with not more than two or 
three present. Dr. Frank Hill of 
Brooklyn is of this persuasion, pro- 
vided the three were golfers. There 
is a possibility that he would ex- 
change a certainty of Lake Placid 
for a probability of heaven, where 
you don’t know anything about the 
greens, though I have never asked 
him about this. 

Unfortunately Lake Placid is not 
easy of access nor is it adapted to 
the special use of persons of less 
than moderate means, which is the 
case with the kind of library work- 
ers we were aiming at. So we chose 
a more central and inexpensive 
place of meeting, and decided to 
make it an inducement for librarians 
from the small places to attend. 
The outcome was the State Meeting 
Scholarship plan, which is simply 
the fifteen librarians from places of 
10,000 or less, winners in a compe- 
tition for excellence in rendering 


service to the community during the 
year, are given certificates, made the 
guests of honor at a ceremonious 
dinner at the State Meeting and 
brought to their homes and taken 
back there without expense to them. 

Two questions immediately arose, 
first how should we get the money, 
and second how should the prize 
winners be selected. To the women 
who were present the task of rais- 
ing the money seemed the most 
serious, to the men the task of 
selecting the prize winners seemed 
far more baffling. The task of rais- 
ing the money was therefore given 
to the men and the task of devising 
a plan to find the first fifteen was 
given to the women. The men had 
the easiest time of it. Trustees of 
twelve libraries contributed, and a 
number of individuals so that nine 
hundred dollars was in hand by the 
time of the meeting. Fourteen prize 
winners came to the meeting. The 
total expense for them was $383, the 
total expense including printing was 
$421.99, and we had $483.11 left for 
the next year. That has been the 
case every year since, though the 
method of raising the money has 
shifted. We always have money 
ahead which cannot be used for any 
other purpose, and that is usually a 
good answer for those who for some 
reason or other are always ready to 
quit. 

The bigger task has been selecting 
the winners, and the first part of 
that task has been to get people to 
compete. A circular has been sent 


* Paper read at the meeting of the League of Library Commissions in Chica 0, 
December, 1922. 
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out early in the year calling atten- 
tion to the competition, and about 
July 1 the blank application has been 
mailed to all the libraries. This was 
intended to cover the year ending 
with June and the applications had 
to be returned by August Ist. The 
awards were then made upon recom- 
mendations by a subcommittee of 
the scholarship committee, and the 
fifteen came to the meeting with 
colors flying. 


It was one of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of this competition, the fact 
that persons have had to be urged 
to compete. The surprise which 
some of these modest and self 
sacrificing women have shown to 
find that their work as librarians en- 
titles them to a certificate and makes 
them paid delegates to the state con- 
vention is a delightful thing. 


Meanwhile the certificates, both 
for the prize winners and for the 
winners of honorable mention have 
been filled out, after careful investi- 
gation as to how the winner desires 
to have her name appear, and these 
are ready for presentation at the 
scholarship dinner. Badges are also 
ready and they are given to the win- 
ners when they appear at the con- 
vention. They wear them when 
they come next year for each 
scholarship class has its own chair- 
man, and they make it a point to 
urge the members of the class to 
come to the state meeting and take 
part in the reunion and scholarship 
dinner. So the ceremany of scholar- 
ship might work very well indeed. 
It is not an evening meeting with 
somebody on a platform, it is a 
supper with quite a good deal of 
frivolity and music and some brief 
speeches after the dishes have been 
cleared away. Mr. Root of Oberlin 
made the presentation speech one 
year. Dr. Bowker made one, Dr. 
Wyer has made one, Dr. Ibbotson 
of Hamilton College has made 
one. We have made it a _ point 
to have the other people seated in 
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the dining room, and then have the 
officers of the association and the 
honor guests and prize winners 
march in to the table at the head of 
the room. Everybody rises when 
they pass. I don’t quite know how 
all the others feel about it, but for 
my part, these dinners of the 
scholarship winners at the state 
meetings have been for me among 
the pleasantest experiences of my 
years in this profession. 


In order to simplify the task of 
awarding the scholarships, the li- 
braries making application were di- 
vided into five classes according to 
population, the maximum for class 
A being 500 population, for class B- 
1000, for class C-2000, for class D- 
4000, and for class E-6000. Awards 
for honorable mention have _ been 
given occasionally. In 1921 it was 
thought advisable to award some 
prizes at large and arrange the ap- 
plications in four groups instead of 
five and increase the maximum of 
the 4th group to 10,000 population. 
One reason for this rearrangement 
was that we found that there were 
hardly any deserving applications 
in some particular group and more 
than enough in another. The line 
between what is rural and what is 
urban is difficult to draw but most 
of us would agree that a poulation of 
10,000 belongs to the rural life of 
the nation at least in the sense that 
it depends upon agriculture rather 
than industrialism for its existence. 
For that matter, there is something 
to be said in New York State for 
any kind of a tonic or any other 
kind of medicine which will act upon 
library sentiment in our self satis- 
fied smaller cities. 


In 1922 only twelve scholarships 
were awarded instead of fifteen 


which had been the number up to 
that time, but this was not due to the 
falling off in the number of applica- 
tions nor to the quality of work 
which had been done during the 
year. In 1919 there were 54 applica- 
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tions, in 1920 there were 82 applica- 
tions, in 1921 there were 109 appli- 
cations and this year I think slightly 
more than that number. 


The committee has ruled that no 
librarian can win a scholarship in 
two succeeding years, but in a few 
cases the scholarship has been 
awarded to some person twice. In 
the first year of the scholarships it 
was found that most of the winners 
had never been to a state convention 
before and this fact alone is of im- 
portance in estimating the value of 
scholarships. 


You are asking how we manage 
to avoid finding the same persons 
at the top of the lists every year. 
The answer is that first we change 
the basis of award each year. The 
first year we featured cooperation 
with the schools and participation 
in war activities, the second year 
we laid special stress upon publicity 
work for the library, the third year 
we called for a budget of the library 
and asked a test question as to how 
the librarian would use an approp- 
riation 25% greater. Last year we 
asked what books had been pur- 
chased, and what the librarian would 
do if she had $300 to improve the 
layout and equipment of the library. 
This called for a sketch and some 
ingenuity. Next year the question 
will have reference to the library as 
a custodian of local history. The 
libraries which are doing most along 
this line, will have the best chance 
for the scholarships for 1923. 


Of course the basis for all these 
applications is the use of the library. 
What is the population served. 
What is the total circulation during 
the year just ended, what is the non 
fiction circulation, what is the juve- 
nile circulation, and what has been 
the increase, if any, in these figures. 
Room is provided on the back of the 
application for remarks as to the 
activities of the library in the com- 
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munity. “Aided in promoting the 
County Calf Club” said one. 

The benefits, then, so far as we 
have observed them, seem to over- 
balance the difficulties. The work 
that is required in looking over the 
papers is perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culty of all. Generally this seems to 
fall upon one person, and the temp- 
tation of the committee of awards is 
to apply the rubber stamp and let it 
go at that. There ought to be two 
or three meetings of the committee 
during the year and the funds ought 
to provide for travelling expenses 
for the committee, though we have 
never been afflluent enough for this 
in New York State. 

We have had somewhat larger at- 
tendance at the meetings of the asso- 
ciation than before, but that is not 
the chief advantage. We have had 
far more libraries represented, and 
that is a distinct advantage. Library 
staffs have raised money for a 
scholarship for the association, and 
in some cases this has suggested to 
the staff that one of their own num- 
ber be sent to the state meeting, the 
delegate to be chosen by them, not 
by the chief librarian or the trus- 
tees but by themselves. It has popu- 
larized the state meeting. 


Naturally we have made use of 
whatever publicity we could lay our 
hands on. The village newspaper, 
if there is one, is informed. They 
gladly print the news. In one case, 
as a result, the librarian was re- 
lieved of the necessity of paying 
her own assistant. In several cases 
there have been increases of salary. 
Sometimes the trustees have voted 
money for the scholarship fund. 
New positions have been offered to 
some at improved salaries. Finally 
it has brought the city workers and 
the country workers together more 
than before. It is regarded as per- 
manent in New York State, and that 
perhaps is the best evidence of its 
value. 
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1922 STATE PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBARIANS, 


Illinois. Division of animai indust- 


Tuberculosis in live stock. Cir- 
cular no. 308. 


Illinois. Commerce commission. 


General order regulating high- 
Way crossings in the State of Illi- 
nois. Order 106. 

Illinois. Farmers’ institute. De- 
partment of household science. 

Home made dress forms. 
Illinois. Division of highways. 

Survey of commercial plants 
producing concrete aggregate for 
highway construction in Illinois; 
prepared by H. F. Clemmer, Engi- 
neer of tests. Bulletin No. 17. 

Bates experimental road; pre- 
pared by Clifford Older, chief high- 
way engineer. Bulletin No. 18. 
Illinois. Department of public 

health. 


Diet lists for infants and chil- 
dren. 

Our babies; how to keep them 
well and happy. 


Proposed milk ordinance for 
municipalities of Illinois. 

What boys and girls should 
know about public health. 


Illinois. Department of public wel- 
fare. Institutional quarterly v. 13, 
No. 3-4, Dec. 31, 1922. 

Glimpses into occupational ther- 
apy, by Bess Sutton. 


Illinois conference on public welfare, 

Proceedings of the meeting at 
East St. Louis, Nov. 12-14, 1922. 
Illinois. Department of public 

works and buildings. 

Parks and memorials of the 
state of Illinois; compiled by C. M. 
Service. 

Illinois. Office of the supt. of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Circulars: 

158 Representative high school 
buildings. 

163 Organizing and teaching 
a one-teacher school. 

165 Laboratory equipment for 
recognized high schools. 
Illinois state historical library. 

History of the 33rd division, 
A. E. F., by E. L. Huidekoper, 1921, 
4v. 

Booth Mary J. 


List of books for the first six 
grades, Teachers college bulletin, 
No. 73, Charleston, Illinois. 


Manchester, O. L 


Taxation in Illinois; pub. by 
Illinois state teachers association. 
Musselman, T. E. 

Birds of Illinois; pub. by Illinois 
state historical society. 

Proposed park areas in the state of 
Illinois, a report with recommend- 
dations; pub. by Friends of our 
native landscape, Chicago. $1.00. 


WHO CATALOGS THE SMALL LIBRARY ?* 
[By Harriet P. Turner, Librarian, Kewanee Public Library.] 


What is a small library? Has the 
question when the library ceases to 
be small and becomes medium sized 
or large, ever been settled? Is it not 
a matter of the point of view? At 
any rate no matter where the line is 
drawn, it is safe to say that in prac- 
tically all libraries willing to be 
classed as small and in many, which 
we must regard as comparatively 


large, the cataloging is only a part 
of the work of some member of the 
staff. We know of libraries, un- 
doubtedly small, but doing work, 
which measures up to the highest 
standards set by the American Li- 
brary Association, with a staff of 
one, who is librarian, children’s li- 
brarian, reference librarian, exten- 
sion worker, cataloger and the cata- 


*A paper read before the catalog section, American Library Association, Detroit, 
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log as well. She does everything, 
which may include lighting the fire 
in the morning—and catalogs. We 
know of others, with staffs number- 
ing between five and ten people and 
with circulations running into the 
hundred thousands, whose catalog- 
ers are known as assistant librar- 
ians and whose duties include much 
besides cataloging. 


In the small library the cataloger 
never needs to face the fear of iso- 
lation, the danger of losing sympa- 
thetic touch with library patrons, of 
becoming anaemic or neurasthenic 
from contact with no more inspiring 
things than the dry minutiae of their 
work, or any of the hundred and one 
things which vex the souls of cata- 
logers in convention assembled. On 
the contrary, she who catalogs the 
small library—and note that there 
is a distinction between this indi- 
vidual and the professional cata- 
loger, with demands upon her time 
and attention from a dozen sources 
at once, must needs pray earnestly 
for greater isolation, for a corner 
no matter how small and dark, 
where the ever seeking public can 
not find her and there be free to do 
this important work in peace. In 
other words the big problem of the 
small library is not so much how, 
but where, when and especially by 
whom is this work to be accom- 
plished. 


From the point of view of the 
cataloger there is an advantage in 
this Situation. We are told that the 
art of cataloging is the beginning 
and the end of the librarian’s work 
and if we may be permitted to re- 
verse Mr. Bishop’s dictum, we 
should like to recommend to all cata- 
logers that a good beginning to their 
formal, technical training would be 
a year or two spent as librarians of 
small libraries. For, in accomplish- 
ing the large amount of general 
work, which must of necessity fall 
to their lot, and in helping library 
patrons to use the catalog, they 
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would find a golden opportunity for 
the study of the relation of the cata- 
log to all phases of library work. 

We know that it is even more 
essential that the catalog of the 
small library be an adequate key to 
the great composite book that is 
the library, than that of the large 
library, in order that no valuable 
information be hidden, and that it is 
the only sure key to a large mass of 
material. It is needed, if only for 
the staff of untrained or volunteer 
workers, to whom much of the desk 
work is left, and who may be too 
young, or, perhaps, too old to re- 
member the resources of the library 
and thus cheat the public. 

We know also that the catalog 
must be simple and accurate, suited 
to the use of those, who for the most 
part, are not scholars, nor are they 
interested in the fine distinctions of 
subject headings. In order to cata- 
log with simplicity and accuracy, 
one must know how to catalog in de- 
tail and it takes an expert to do that. 

Even when the catalog is a co- 
operative venture to the extent of 
having the main cards and the body 
of the secondary cards made by the 
Library of Congress and the subject 
headings chosen by the Booklist 
staff or by some one of the monthly 
publications of State Library Com- 
missions, there remains the task of 
adapting these cards to the needs of 
the particular library. That is, we 
find, a task calling for gumption, 
scholarship, concentration and train- 
ing, all of which may be more or less 
lacking in the small library. One 
Library Commission advises that it 
is better to leave the library un- 
catalogued than to have the work 
done by someone who has had less 
than the minimum six weeks sum- 
mer course. Another recommends 
the use of the shelf list until such 
time as the library can be cataloged 
by an adequately trained person, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

In actual practice, we find, that if 
the library is large enough to have 
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a trained librarian, she does the cata- 
loging, or, she may classify, assign 
subject headings and even make the 
main card herself, and have assist- 
ants type the balance of the cards. 
‘This means a considerable amount 
of time devoted to supervision. 
Sometimes a trained assistant does 
the work, or a cataloger of long ex- 
perience, but these are exceptional 
cases. One librarian had a college 
graduate on her staff, who went to 
the State University for private les- 
sons under a member of the cata- 
loging staff. In a well organized li- 
brary, such special tutoring may be 
of more value to the assistant than 
a summer course, especially if the 
assistant has the background enab- 
ling her to grasp work, which would 
be equivalent to that given in the 
longer library school courses. 

Any plan, which would relieve the 
librarian of the small library of the 
burden of the details of cataloging 
would be a boon. The expert work 
of the Library of Congress, which is 
available to libraries at such a reson- 
able cost, is, of course, the most 
satisfactory venture in cooperative 
cataloging. In her pamphlet on the 
Catalog, published by the American 
Library Association as part of the 
series on Library Economy, Miss 
Howe describes the service of the 
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Library of Congress and of other 
libraries from which printed cards 
may be purchased, and the cards 
sent out by the publishers as adver- 
tising material, which may be adapt- 
ed to the catalog. Mr. Bishop in 
“Modern Library Cataloging” esti- 
mates that ninety percent of the 
cards needed by a public library may 
now be purchased. 


There has been a movement to ex- 
tend the operatins of cooperative 
cataloging, so that every part of the 
preparation for the shelves, of books 
ordered by a subscribing library 
would be done by a central bureau. 
This scheme as worked out in Cali- 
fornia would mean that books would 
be received by the library ready for 
circulation, with catalog cards ready 
to be filed and call numbers tooled 
upon the backs. (In this way one 
of the dreams of the public would 
come true.) It would necessitate 
greater uniformity of practice than 
now exists. It would be more feas- 
ible if Cutter numbers were elimi- 
nated and these are going out of 
fashion, anyway, and would require 
the working out of many details be- 
fore it would be a success in actual 
operation, but if it could be worked 
out successfully it would mean a 
great blessing to the small library. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


Reports coming into the office in- 
dicate a wide observance of Chil- 
dren’s book week in the libraries of 
the state. Various methods were 
used to bring the cause of good 
reading before parents and teachers 
and children. Much of the most sub- 
stantial work was done through the 
schools. Principals and teachers co- 
operated with librarians in the dis- 
tribution of lists and in plans for 
issuing certificates to children who 
should complete a satisfactory read- 
ing course. Book posters were made 
in the schools and exhibited in the 
libraries, special story hours were 
held in schools and libraries, librar- 


ians had large and attractive book 
exhibits and many book stores ex- 
hibited especially approved collect- 
ions of children’s books. Some of 
the movies, observing the spirit of 
the week, showed such films as Rip 
Van Winkle and Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy. Interviews by grown-ups on 
childrens reading were featured in 
some of the papers. The juvenile 
patrons of the Bloomington library 
wore gay yellow tags saying “I read 
books from the Public Library. Do 
you? Wear a tag this week.” 

In several places the Women’s 
Clubs assisted in the programs, mak- 
ing talks and serving as hostesses at 
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exhibits. In DeKalb they held meet- 
ings for mothers in different parts 
of the city, and circulated lists of 
books suitable for children. 


The Oak Park South Branch Li- 
brary gave a pageant in which the 
children represented such well 
known books as Robin Hood, Trea- 
sure Island, Prince and the pauper, 
and Robinson Crusoe. 


Peoria observed Stevenson’s birth- 
day, Nov. 13. The illustrated edi- 
tions of his works suitable for chil- 


LIBRARY 


Abingdon—The service flag, made 
during the late war, and recently 
framed by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
for the American Legion, was placed 
in the John Moser library with fit- 
ting ceremony on the fourth anni- 
versary of the signing of the armis- 
tice. The flag contains stars for all 
the men who entered the service of 
the nation from Abingdon. 


Bloomington—Circulation figures 
for 1922 are not as large as those for 
1921 but the gratifying thing of the 
reading public is its tendency to- 


wards better books. Biographies, 
travel books and books such as 
Well’s Outline of History and the 
Outline of Science are in great de- 
mand. Many of the books of fiction 
most in demand are of the “hard- 
to-read” type. Life and letters of 
great persons are greatly read. It 
appears that there has been a sud- 
den awakening of interest in really 
good, worth-while literature. 

The Harold Francis James collec- 
tion of water colors was exhibited in 
the library during the latter part of 
November. Mr. James gave two 
talks during his exhibit. 

Blue Island—The library, form- 
erly heated by the city, is to have its 
own heating system. The council 
has accepted a bid of $775 for in- 
stalling a new steam heating plant. 

Carbondale—Carbondale’s public 
library has been removed from the 
Baptist Annex to the city hall where 
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dren were exhibited and Mrs. Wiley 
read selections from his books. 

The Woman’s Club of Evanston 
sponsored children’s book week 
there and an interesting account of 
their activities is published in this 
number of the bulletin. 

Reports from smaller libraries, 
while not so interesting in some re- 
spects, show an interest in chil- 
dren’s books that cannot fail to raise 
the standards of reading, if its im- 
portance is kept constantly in mind 
by librarians and teachers. 


NOTES. 


new quarters have been provided 
free by the city. The room provides 
ample space and has been newly 
decorated and new fixtures installed. 

East Moline — Unprecedented 
growth was shown by the East Mo- 
line public library during 1922, and 
records of the librarian, Mrs. Jennie 
Edwards, indicate that the increase 
in circulation for the year was over 
5000. 

Total circulation for the year was 
17,152 volumes. The library has ac- 
quired a clientele of 1556. During 
the year, 413 new books were added 
to the shelves, increasing the total 
to 1541. Fifteen newspapers and 
periodicals are also carried regularly. 

The outstanding feature of the 
year’s activity has been the steadily 
growing interest in the library, and 
for this Mrs. Edwards is largely re- 
sponsible. She has worked tire- 
lessly and has given unstintingly of 
her time and efforts to make the li- 
brary a going concern. 

During the year closed, the li- 
brary board acquired the property 
immediately west of the present 
building on Sixteenth avenue, be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth streets. 
These two lots will give adequate 
space for a substantial building, 
which it is hoped some day may be 
erected. 

In addition to the business of cir- 
culating books, the library has 
served as agency for reading courses 
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under supervision of the State Ex- 
tension Library. Several certificates 
for satisfactory completion of cour- 
ses were awarded to East Moliners 
during the year. New courses are 
being offered and any who are inter- 
ested are urged to confer with Mrs. 
Edwards. 

East St. Louis—Mr. J. Lyon 
Woodruff, who has been the librar- 
ian for nineteen years, says that 
thirty per cent of the books issued 
are non-fiction. 


Asked whether the library catered 
to the desires of fiction readers more 
than to those more seriously in- 
clined, Mr. Woodruff said: “De- 
cidedly not. Our records show 
that the reverse is true. Al- 
though as previously stated, 70 
per cent of our patrons are 
fiction readers, only 30 per cent 
of the books are fiction, the other 70 
per cent embracing the more serious 
classes of literature.” 

Elmhurst—The library was moved 
last August into the old Wilder 
house which is beautifully situated 
in Wilder Park, a property of about 
sixteen acres, acquired by the li- 
brary partly through gift of Mrs. 
Wilder and partly by purchase. 

Joliet—The library had a very in- 
teresting exhibit of Illinois artists 
in November. 


The paintings exhibited were 
Ann L. Stacey’s Day dreams, 
Frank V. Dudley’s Thru drifting 
snow, Edward Butler’s Misty morn- 
ing, Ethel Coe’s Summer gold, Al- 
bert Krehbiel’s Winter landscape, 
John Stacey’s Golden cliffs, Edgar 
Cameron’s La loma near Santa Fe, 
Adam Emery Albright’s Children 
going down to the beach, and Marie 
Blanke’s Vegetable garden. 


Moline—Moline’s public library 
furnished 120,932 books to the city’s 
residents during the ten months 
that the institution was open last 
year. It was closed the last two 
months for repairs. The library is 
still partially closed during the in- 
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stallation of stacks, which has been 
held up by necessity for reinforcing 
the foundation. 

Oak Park—The North Branch of 
the Oak Park public library opened 
January 2. Mrs. Nina Henderson 
will have charge of the library, 
which will be open every afternoon 
except Sunday from 2 to 6 p. m. and 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 to 9 p. m. It 
will take the place of the deposit 
station which has been for three 
years at the Fair Oaks Pharmacy. 

Oregon—In November the librar- 
ian sent typed post cards to all the 
grade and high school teachers leav- 
ing space for the teachers to give 
information as to how many of their 
pupils were library patrons, received 
credit for reading, or had visited the 
art gallery. The teachers were 
asked to report whether they had a 
reading list, and if they would make 
a talk on children’s book week. 
Miss Cartwright reports good re- 
turns from her questionaire. 

Ottawa—Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two went on record as being 
the busiest and most successful year 
in the history of Reddick’s library. 
During the year, 77,776 books were 
circulated, including both juvenile 
and adult, a number which greatly 
exceeded that of previous years. 

Those holding cards for the pur- 
pose of using library books totalled 
4,686. During the year, 470 new 
adult cards were issued, while 328 
new juvenile readers were recorded 
on the list. 

During the year a special col- 
lection of adult and juvenile books 
was loaned to Ryburn hospital for 
use by the patients. 

A new motion picture machine, 
one of the best for library purposes, 
was installed early in the year. 

Lists suggesting books suitable 
for the different grades were dis- 
tributed in each of the Ottawa 
schools and lists were sent to all the 
teachers suggesting books to read 
aloud to their classes. 
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Streator—The library conducted 
an essay contest in the grade schools 
on “The book I have read in the li- 
brary I like the best.” The first 
prize went to a nine year old girl in 
the third grade for an essay on the 
French twins. 

Yates City—The Commercial club 
of the city held a meeting recently, 
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at which 75 were present, to dis- 
cuss raising $3000 in addition to the 
$5000 library bequest of Mrs. Nettie 
Corbin. The chairman was em- 
powered to appoint a committee to 
solicit for this purpose. A lot has 
been purchased and the committee 
on plans expects to build this 
coming summer. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Ruby D. Flora of Paxton, 
Ill., formerly field secretary of the 
Illinois Tuberculosis association, has 
been appointed librarian at the Steel 
Works club, to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Miss 
Jessie Chamberlain. 


Miss Hanes, Librarian of the Ur- 
bana free library, has recently cele- 
brated the 48th anniversary of her 
librarianship. This library, at first 
a subscription library, became a tax 
supported institution in 1875. Mr. 
Hooke was the librarian for the first 
six months of that year. Miss 
Hanes was appointed in November, 
1875. 


Mrs. John Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Libertyville to 
succeed Mrs. Jarrett. 


Miss Eva Montgomery, formerly 
librarian at Anna, was married re- 
cently in Laramie, Wyoming to 
William Lueck of that city. 


Miss Catherine VanHorn has re- 
signed as children’s librarian in De- 
catur, taking a similar position in 
the Springfield library, where she 
succeeds Miss Clara Abel, formerly 
of Decatur, who has resigned and 
will pass the winter in the South. 


Miss Margaret Winning has re- 
signed her position in the Lincoln 
library to go to the Detroit public 
library. 


GIFTS TO ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Aledo—Mrs. Flora B. Winger, 
librarian of the Mercer township 
public library, announces the receipt 
of a list of 18 books from the Carne- 
gie Endowment at New York. 
These loans with others dealing 
with international problems have 
been grouped together on a separate 
shelf called, “The International 
Mind Alcove.” 

The books are given with the idea 
of contributing toward a_ better 
understanding and appreciation of 
the daily life, customs, politics and 
foreign relations of other countries. 

Arlington—The woman’s club 
has given $50.00 for books for the 
library. 

Argo—The Argo Summitt public 
library has received a gift from the 
Corn Products Co. of $500, follow- 
ing the librarian’s published report 


showing the good work of the li- 
brary during the past year. This 
generous donation was made to the 
library without any requirements 
as to just what it should be used for, 
and shows that the Corn Products 
Co. is interested in the library pro- 
ject. 

Carthage—Seventy-one books 
were presented to the Carthage pub- 
lic library by Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Wilcox, recently. 

Decatur—Castle Williams Post, 
American Legion, recently placed a 
bronze plate in the library bearing 
the inscription: Slain fighting for his 
country. Sergt. Castle Williams, Co. 
A, 124 Machine gun battalion, 33d 
Division, killed in action in the Ar- 
gonne, Oct. 7, 1918. “Who would 
not be the Youth? What a pity it is 
that we can die but once for our 
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country,” Addison. Castle Williams 
Post No. 105, American Legion, 
honors the fallen brave. 

Miss Jane Hammand of Sheller, 
Ia., has presented the public library 
an etching of a famous painting. 
“The procession of the flitch of 
bacon.” 

The picture memorializes an old 
custom in Dunmow, Essex, England, 
that of awarding a side of bacon to 
the couple who would swear that 
they had not quarreled or repented 
their marriage a year and a day 
after the wedding. 

The etching is by the Frenchman, 
Teyssonnieres, after the original 
painting by Thomas Stothard. 

Mrs. M. A. DeForest has pre- 
sented to the History Seminar de- 
partment of Millikin university her 
library consisting of 1000 volumes 
of choice literature. The books will 
be known as the Linn-DeForest 
Memorial Collection. 

This collection contains volumes 
dating back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


Addington, S. The boy who lived in Pud- 
ding Lane. Atlantic, 1922. $2.50. 
Bagger, Eugene S. Eminert Europeans. 

Putnam, 1922. $2.50. 
Becker, C. L. Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Harcourt, 1922. $2.50. 


Bok, Edward. A Dutch boy fifty years 
after. Scribner, 1921. $ .80. 


Breasted, James H. A survey of the an- 
cient world. Ginn, c1919. $1.90. 


Brooks, C. S. Frightful plays. Harcourt, 
1922. $2.50. 

Pieces of hate and other 

Doran, 1922. $2.00. 

John Burroughs talks; 

Houghton, 


Broun, H. 
enthusiasms. 

Burroughs, John. 
ed. by Clifton Johnson. 
1922. $4.00. 

Burroughs, John. Last harvest. 
ton, 1922. $2.00. 

Carrick, Alice V. Next-to-nothing house. 


Hough- 


Atlantic, 1922. $2.50. 
Chirol, V. India old and new. Mac- 
millan, 1922. $4.00. 


Cooke, D. C. William Dean Howells. 


Dutton, 1922. $3.00. 
Darrow, Clarence S. 
c1922. 


Crime. Crowell, 


$2.50. 
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Mrs. Lucy H. Nelson has pre- 
sented to the university the library 
of the late Judge W. E. Nelson as 
a memorial to her husband. 

This collection made during his 
lifetime in the practice of law, con- 
sists of about 500 volumes of law, 
history and economics. 

Both the Linn-DeForest and the 
William E. Nelson memorials will 
be placed upon shelves suitably 
marked in the History Seminar and 
will be distinguished by special 
book-plates. 

Hoopeston—Following the be- 
quest made in the will of the late 
Ex-Mayor William Moore, the li- 
brary owned by him has been turned 
over by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Moore, to the Hoopeston public li- 
brary. 


Approximately 400 volumes, in- 
cluding several sets of encyclopedias, 
are included in the library, and this 
along with some books donated by 
Mrs. Moore, will make a valuable 
addition to the public library. 


King Arthur’s socks and 


Dell, Floyd. 
Knopf, 1922. 


other village plays. 
$2.50. 
Farjeon, Eleanor. Martin Pippin in the 
apple orchard. Stokes, c1922. $2.50. 
Ford, Henry. My life and work. Double 
day, 1922. $3.50. 
Fosdick, H. E. Christianity and progress. 
Revell, 1922. $1.50. 
Galsworthy, John. Loyalties. 
1922. $1.00. 

Gavit, John P.. Americans by choice. 
Harper, 1922. $2.50. 

Goldberg, |. Brazilian literature. Knopf, 
1922. $3.00. 

Gregory, Augusta. Three wonder plays. 
Putnam, 1922. $2.00. 


Scribner, 


Grey, Zane. Tales of lonely trails. Har- 
per, c1922. $2.25. 
Guedalla, Philip. Second empire. Put- 


nam, 1922. $3.75. 
Hessler, John C. First year of science. 
Sanborn, 1922. $2.25. 
Huneker, James G. Letters. 
1922. $3.50. 

Jakway, Bernard C. Principles of in- 
onan decoration. Macmillan, 1922. 
2.50. 
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Kuns, Ray F. Automotive trade training. 
Bruce, c1922. $3.50. 


Lewis, B. R. Contemporary one-act plays. 
Scribner, c1922. $2.00. 


Lewis, Gertrude C. First lessons in 
Batik Prang, c1921. $1.50. 


Lewis, |. M. Astronomy for young folks. 
Duffield, 1922. $1.50. 


McFee, W. Command. Doubleday, 1922. 
$1.90. 

Maxwell, Donald. A painter in Pales- 
tine. Lane, 1921. $2.00. 

Mencken, H. L. Prejudices: third series. 
Knopf, c1922. $2.50. 

Olcott, F. J. Good stories for great 
birthdays. Houghton, 1922. $3.00. 

Paine, Ralph D. Roads of adventure. 
Houghton, 1922. $5.00. 

Peck, Annie Smith. Industrial and com- 
mercial South America. Dutton, 
c1922. $5.00. 

Pettigrew, R. F. Imperial Washington. 
Kerr, c1922. $1.25. 

Post, Mrs. Emily (P.) Etiquette in so- 
ciety, business, in politics and at 
home. Funk, 1922. $4.00. 

Poulsson, Emilie. Finger plays: with 
music. Lothrop, 1905. $1.25. 

Qiller-Couch, Arthur. Studies in litera- 
ture. Putnam, 1922. $2.50 
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Rhodes, Harrison. A gift book for my 
mother. Harper, 1922. $1.50. 

Rolland, Romain. Musical tour through 
the past. Holt, 1922. $2.50. 

Ross, E. A. The social trend. Century, 
1922. $1. 75. 

Shay, F., ed. Treasury of plays for 
women. Little, 1922. $3.00. 

Sherman, Stuart P. Americans. Scrib- 
ner, 1922. $2.50. 

Slaughter, Mrs. G. E. Shakespeare and 
the heart of a child. Macmillan, 
1922. $2.00. 

Stefansson, V. Northward course of em- 
pire. Harcourt, 1922. $2.00. 

Strachey, John St. L. Adventure of liv- 
ing. Putnam, 1922. $5.00. 

Strauss, O. S. Under four administra- 
tions. Houghton, 1922. $4.00. 

Sutherland, J. G. At sea with Joseph 
Conrad. Houghton, 1922. $5.00. 

Thomas, Augustus. A print of my re- 
membrance. Scribner, 1922. $4.00. 

Van Dyke, Henry. Companionable books. 
Scribner, 1922. $2.00. 

Ward, W. American commercial credits. 
Ronald, 1922. $2.50. 

Wells, Herbert George. A short history 
of the world. Macmillan, 1922. $4.00. 

Zimmern, A. Europe in convalescence. 
Putnam, 1922. $2.50. 
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